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WHO IS THE RETARDED CHILD? 


heen used with a 
h] neriodg 


a consider: ne Perlogd 


WHENEVER a word has 
meaning for 
takes on 


though it may be incorrect. 


certain 
this use a certain authority even 
Some will go 


so far as to say that it makes no ditference 
what meaning you attach to a word 1! 
only it is definite and well understood 


But obviously this is true only to a certain 


When a ne\ 
be attached to it, but 


word is coined any 


neaning when 


i ay 
that 


a word has been in common use is 


selected the specific meaning attached to 


it in the new connection can not violate 


the fundamental meaning of the word; 1! 
should not be used in the sense that is 
more or less opposed to its general mean 
ing. Nor is it safe to use a word with a 


eaning that is merely backward looking, 
This 
is especially true in education; it is ex- 
with a 


that interprets past conditions only. 
tremely hazardous to use a word 
meaning that perpetuates a partial or an 
incorrect conception of the educative proce 
purpose of our educational 
look 
must be progressively interpretative. 


The use of the 


ess or of the 


organization. It must forward: it 


word ‘‘retardation’” in 


education is subject to this criticism. For 
the past ten or fifteen years, at least, it 
has been used as synonymous with ‘‘over 


ageness.’’ The general conception seems 
to have been that the eighth grade of the 
race not a race 


elementary school is a 


course) to be completed in eight years 
The age at entrance being placed at six 
years, the child should be fourteen years 
old when he completes the race. If he is 


older than this he is retarded, if younger 
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! s accelerated This applies to children 
in any grade; the normal age in the fourth 
grade being nine vears, a child in this 
grade that is ten or more is retarded, one 
that is eight or less is accelerated In 
iter studies the two year span has been 
used for the normal age instead of th 


ehil 


single year The normal ages tor 


dren in the various grades are now usual!y 


taken to he first rrade. SIx or Seven: 
second grade, seven or eight; third grade 


fourth grade, nine or ten 


eight 


fifth grade, ten or eleven: sixth grade, 


or nine 


eleven or twelve; seventh grade, twelve or 


thirteen or four 


crade, 
teen, 


Retardation as thus used refers to th 


chronological age of a pupil compared 


with the ages of other pupils in the same 


schoo] age. It 1S supposed to describe the 


rate of progress of a pupil through the 


school grades relative to the rate of prog 
ress of other children. Scientific men use 
the term or try to use it as exactly synon 
with with no other 


ymous “overaveness 


implication, but to most people if mplies 
that the pupil shou/d progress at a certain 
that this rate is determined by the 


that he 


rate: 
divisions of the eurriculum ; sho ild 
complete each grade in one year and that 


he is retarded if he does not 


This use of the term is comparatively 


nrst used DY Dr 
1905 As 


meant by 


It was probably 
Witmer 


his article on 


new 
as early as 
‘*What is 
Retardation,’’ in the Psychological Clinic, 
Vol. 4, p. 121-131, he 


tween two kinds of retardation 


Lightner 


seen 1n 


distinguishes be 
psycholog 


ical and pedagogical. After describing the 
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pioneel it 1 and Seguin Dr \ t ) t also ss ething 
Wit el ae! Cs " i deseribes psyvecl 10g T tiie Sa é Sig ance Overageness 
’ ’ 
t tig S Sto nr \ f) ia } hou d Dé 
Patar tad ‘ + jg ta r } s oOwey Ss i K ra To speak 
Pact yr r the result f a bra lren } n + edi 
f ] i l vit a ce } The ! T ove! 
n p , riatica Tak 7 ; . ‘ 
: eSS l S \ ( ‘ 
pert tly . ’ x rs and ‘ » ; 
: Ww . 7) et the 
rive t tr i rt Sa naract s 
~ ) ral SS ~ 5 
that had at six ‘ nanifest retardat = : 
Retardat I i é | rl t rat ( y SS t S 
i lal pa ul a a nt rra iL SIA 
TT ‘ a i I ~ 
thus I " t ul vice and stl ice ot 
Ol. is e@ SaVs l - 3 T ¢ oT | 
’ ? \ y 
I lafinit , of retardat 1 is of litt assist 7 ears r | ) » 
an t ter the 1 r of ickwar tl s nd and t $ ! 
h r i | > ~ Ss y I r | ot , 
and ind iry 1} sou 4 iv ‘ 
. nes OOL SVSte + { } _ 
+ ) r . 
f ot norma 1 Ss ra 
, ; i mia 
for 1 scl ) ( ter 3 I if LT 
, + , + " * 
grade I lertook tft if ‘ is pedag il r sel al v : he ad 
tardation the n irs that a child was be and as high as 20 pet t erag 


Since that t! the modifying or ex al eng 
planatory ‘‘pedagogical’’ has been omitted | some ot etho rmining 

d the ter retardation s been al ite progress , suring La. 
rwecl to stan Lo! ~ Ol ous t the number of rage i 
overageness ize children 

if writel ) " su i 1S¢ ) B if this 1S t ! ! t “ ot 

— 

the term 1s U ideq it nexact and alto the term l al LLO W n Ss S 
rether unwise and unjustifiable It is un synonymous t verageness it iolates 
fortunate that the term Was a lowed to ¢ the fundame a ean r oO} rc 
used in iny other sense than that o * ps) Fundamentally } | det ( raa 
chological’’ retardation. Hlowever, 1t must on ans a iD 
be said, in all jus thi Dr. Witmers and is used to Son r col 
objeet was to point out the tact * the ution WI! retards naers l olds 
rregularity of school progress, of the ack an individual | ong 
presence 0! haekward children and of tl something in tl LN vii ould be 
necessity for taking account of the bright me if this [01 t S 
ehild rom this point of view, the use of tion an object Is said tarded , 
the term has accomp ished much But it not when 1 Is ~ rm slowly tian 
has at the same time tended to o'scure nother object put ition of the 
many other things which are now recog object is lessened L iseballs, A 
nized as very important nd B, be thrown and the initial velocits 

The term ‘**‘overageness which is often 4 be greater than that of B, we do not 
used as equivaient to retardation, 1s some say that B is retarded because it is moving 
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s pa 
it after A We say thev ar it | | n 
! l ause tl Iriction oO the ! se one 
Hi ip | a hali n | i ‘¥ iT / wuurl \ é 
t ntestants 1S } ne at his ( hy Not ery 
iN speed e 4 t sa that tl irney t 1 . 
ho omes ast s retarded, hi S ress a ! . i {) 
I slo er ‘ ! thal 1 « ot I l S \ 1 } he 
y»wever, he is compelled to carry % S t ( 
\ ott aS overcoat, we i tara l ! \ ‘ ! 
retarded because t weight does not 1} rreSs ther . 
) to run as Ttast as Ii ould other \s l t S we 
se run, The te is always used whet ention slavery ec the A 
| ring ti mot 1 Oo ! 0 ect tT ¢ é rPOeS ’ . ; ’ 
or inde ha on eonaitior | tive a iss S il ? ; 
oT The POssl t nol oT the S ( S oO} \ “! ? re 
ani P ot rl , inder th, 7 ; 1, 
lit t is not us in comparing t ng the ( 
I one ect I that anot S 
\s ised ) brie ‘ n eau l 1} ret Ui is ( | il \\ 
, > «a ‘ }) ISO! ) t i ‘ this . al ‘ 
| | Tist | il wilt the nil Lr I tt ~ 1 I 
i li ‘ ta secon pt ? probabil ‘ rd 
( ror cvonsidel ne the work Ty Tie i¢ 1S ? \s eal R ]s¢ ial | 1) 
ry ~/ 0 ) T ‘ e] nt race as {i ( ‘ ( )? T TeTmMs A t 
( nstead Ot cons d ring ita race ¢ i”rsé il | retardat 1) nis Orig 
W n considered as a rac ours ‘ ‘ 995 enc { 
~ 1 ( le i T T . ( | shou i , e ~ " 4 ts pr rPes 4 
tf T iT T hoes ot nvo 1 ! j er! res ‘ if 
ea tl al] should ete it the saime ! two closely r S ( 
in c ete it in 1:59 to the equa ( I rt 
' Sf ‘ r een enrion ~ SPP) al S ; } i y ; 4 
ise the te! tt lieate racial retard l sti f 
f hnere the dea is that s St‘ riginat ( dt Speci 1 el 
races, aS the negro race, are not abreast Oo il! ts level t 
the white race ‘ertain aspects of ¢1\ n 1 ! STOCH ther I reir 
ation they are retarded. Here again tl rraded | Si ! : 
cle i s that t he COLLTSE Ol VilIZaTl ~ it? parts ‘ ‘ , 
race ; the upward climb from the status « I says have OCT rat l 
the mere animal to ‘‘that far-off event to have become atrophied have nl 
which the whole groaneth and travailet Species B has develope the sar 
in pain’’ is a race and those that are be except that 1 development well as the 
nd are retarded A moment’s eareful atrophy has taken place wit efe 
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other parts. Examples of atrophy or re 

tardation are the tra toes of th 
horse and the lower jaw of civilized man 
The important point serve 1S that 1n 
every Cas tl con irison Ss not CT We l 
Spt ( j ind spec S B if | een Spe 

cies A and its rent st ind species b 
al paren stock In oft I ords in 
onside! the re 1\ development ol 
part ( tl ody, or the relative rafe O 
development, the standard taken is n 

th med an or averade de ( pment or rate 
oy development of various individuais or 
even Various Spe S uit the pare nt stock. 
his 1S assu ed to afford the truest meas 
ure of what we might call the pote ntial 
deve Op ent This Is, on the whole, Just 

fiabl but it is not at all adequate when 


ildren in the publie school. 


We Can ¢ 


eral idea 


eariyv see, however, that the gen 


nted by Dr. Cope is almost 


preset 
pr 


exactly the same as that advocated in this 


If we are to retain the term retardation 


edueation, it must be used with 


individual ehild: it 


at all in 
must 


reference to the 


‘ 


compare his actual progress or his rate o 


progress with his potential progress. If 
he is not working as fast as he should 
work he is retarded; if he is doing work of 
a lower grade when he eould do work Oo! 


higher grade as well, he is retarded. In 


this case there is some force or condition 


which hinders him from doing 


could normally be expected to do; it has 


slowed him up. It therefore has no refer- 
ence to the pace or the progress of other 
children. When we apply this conception 
to the children in the school we see at once 
that those who are really retarded most 
are not the overage children in most cases 
but the normal the 
bright child. The emphasis for the past 
fifteen years 
backward to make them keep pace with 


and even underage, 


has been on prodding the 
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the other children I r grad Chis 
has resuited n ne T trie bright 
child that is nothing less tha ! nal; in 
ot a few cases it has so probably reed 
t dull child to progress in tl sehor ore 
D lly than he shou I is to learn 
ell the things should rn i 
gyanization of ir scnoos 18 suen at the 
present time as actually to retard tl 
right pupil; as a result some lose interes 
nd drop out Tt Senool, | any ore 
levelop bad habits of arking time, of do 
ing just enough to slip through and 
more. The best interests « hildren and 
society demand that each child shall not 
only he a lowe | to do work of the school 


as fast as part of the 
that ne does kee p) 
When the 


comes when this 1S 


ne can, Dut that it is 
teacher’s business to See 


dyitin =pace 


up to his own ma 


finally accom 


plished the children ln eacl school crade 


should show a practically normal distribu 


tion of ages; that is, there wiil be 


roughly 


half of them of normal or median 


ave, one 
quarter would be overage or above median 


inder age 


age, and one quarter would be 


or below the median age and no one would 
he re tarded. 
When this time comes, it will not bs 


necessary for a child to skip a grade or a 


half grade in order to progress rapidly. 


Either the work that is skipped is neces 


sary, in which he should have it, or 


ease 
it is unnecessary, in which case there is no 
reason why he should be 
take it. 


Again, the ordinary use of the 


compelled to 


term re 


tardation serves to perpetuate the idea 
that education is a mass affair, a whole 
sale matter, while the correct use of the 


term emphasizes the very idea that we are 


trying so hard to implant in the minds of 


teachers, that all education is individual 


edueation, that there is no such thing as 
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education en masse. To be sure we group 


children in classes and schools, but unless 


the changes that we wish to make by edu 
eation are not actually made in individual 


there is no edueation. Retarda 


children 
tion when equivalent to overageness also 


perpetuates the old and vicious notion that 


school CONSISTS ot elignt 


elementary 


years of work, that each grade should 


a vear’s work, and that children 


should not be encouraged to attempt to 


complete the elementary school in_ less 


than eight years and that those who take 


nine years or more are somewhat looked 


inferior. As has already 


down upon as 
been said modern edueation looks confi 
dently forward to such a change in our 
school organization, our grading and pro 
motion, that each child will be able to 


progress at his own best rate and complete 


school whenever his own 


the work of the 
abilities enable him to do so satisfactorily 
This that 
will complete the entire work of the elemen 


means normally some children 


tary school in much less than eight years 
while others will not complete it for nine or 
ten years, or more, probably, will be given 
work of a very different nature from that 
provided for the others. 

The generally accepted meaning of re 
tardation takes as a basis for Judgment the 
Modern 


placing less and less emphasis upon chrono 


chronological age. educators are 


for it is of no special educa 
We are placing more 


logical age, 


tional significance. 
and more emphasis upon ‘‘mental age’’ and 
upon physiological age as bases for group 
ing and classifying children. 

The meaning for retardation advocated 
by the writer emphasizes mental age, which 
is perhaps the best measure of ability and 
native capacity which we now have. It is 
based on the principle that the educative 
process is fundamentally a psychological 
process and can be understood and inter 
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preted only as we think of it in terms of 
changes made in tl CiLN dua el 
Since individual differences in abilities are 
so great among childre must be 

that not only the kinds or changes b l t 


ch these changes are made var 


rhyt f 
sigh Ou 


widely. Education can not lose 


when we sha be foreed by our sense of 
justice, by our realization of individual and 
social needs, to recognize these differences 


to provide for them 
he phases of the process by which we shall 


provide for these differences will probably 


be something as follows 
l. By tests of various kinds we shall at 


}?? +} 


tempt to discover the ‘‘mental’’ age f 
abilities, or the ‘‘competencies’’ of eacl 


child. 

2. Find whether he is in the place in the 
school system where these tests indicate that 
he should be, or whether he is doing the 
kind of work that he should be 

3. If he is not, find the 


4. Find means by which 


doing 
causes of it 

these hindrances 
can be removed. 


5. Give him the kind of work which will 


meet his needs. 


This may seem to be a utopian plan and 


incapable of realization In reply to this, 


let it be said that we already have in our 
lligence tests and our educational tests 


inte 
very fair measures of abilities All of our 
educational tests have revealed the start 
ling fact that the achievements of some 


children in the fifth vrade are above those 


of the average child in the seventh grade 


certain confidently say 


respects. We can 


that these are, in that respect, retarded 


Another reply is that it is now be! 
out in several places with very gratifying 
results. Children are being grouped ac 
cording to abilities or according to mental 
age and allowed to progress as fast as they 


can do the work successfully 








Is j it we definite] 
aiscara f r! an iding mea 
ng ol i¢ n re rda n as synonymous 
with overageness and accept the more fun 
damenta Vy cor! t meaning suggested 1 
this article, and described by Dr. Witmer 
as psyel 0 i irdati 

ARTH |). JONES 

UNIVER oF PE ‘ 

PHILADELI 4 
PROBLEMS BEFORE THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN: 
lie world is looking more and more to 
Lucat S edy oO ts any iS 

In 1 l tion s proc! ned to e the 
sovert n remedy G0 » The shops and 
tories, go to t irm, go to the offices 
( ig business 0 rever men congre 
gate and you will be told that world-sal 


vation depends upon right education. The 


nstitution to which this duty of social re 


construction and social salvation has, in 
our public economy, been assigned, is the 
i) thli Ti hool 
The possibility of the public schoo 
eeting this obligation is dependent pra 


ipon the q ality ot teacn 


if which the school gives. This 1s merely 
restatement of The old maxim, As Tie 
eher so ti schools. Something, VU 

. . 

course, depends upon supervisors and ad 
nistrators, but unless these officers can 

] ' . 
wt tall translate their ideals and prac 


tises into attitudes, and habits 


appreciation 
+} 


of the classroom teachers, their leadership 
IS Valn, 

The educative process is a pupil’s men 
stimulation of the 


tal reaction from the 


teacher and the other pupils. Control of 


classroom teacher, 


the situation is in the 


and the quality of the interaction and re 


1 A paper read at the All-Normal School Confer- 
ence, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin, January 


22, 1920 
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She would seem, therefore, to be the key t 


the actual econerete schoo] situation. Who 


er, therefor trains the teacher of our 
7 schools. ome pretty nearis 
mtrolling the tional results in thos« 


if 4 t is tru n t hest oppo! 
1] \ to! Sor serv] S ti! norma 
Oo) serving | Ti¢ l? TiO? or hy 


Perhaps immediately in this 1ectio} 

} tad { 
| S uid STate 1 rr S error t! 
W iseonsil Normal Schools ut tet ‘ 
} ] } ; ; nt . ; 

K I rier sStateme ele ) la 

. ’ 

on the attitude with which these problems 
. . 
should be faced Educational questions 
re nepTin ] *} > fron he 1e} 
are sometimes dis ussed n the view 


point of the ambitions or personal att 
nstitution 
The 


opport 1nd LO 


ve | . 
hboarda,. or 


office, 


with which a person is connected 


opportunity is seized as al 
secure advantage in what is regarded as a 
struggle for 


power Kor eXAaAnN pie, if IS 


human, it is inevitable, perhaps, that in 


dividual teachers, absorbed in their own 
should fr 


subjects, “quently disregard the 


demands of other departments in then 


hool. It IS human. it S 1nevit ble. pe r 
| 
haps, that a normal-school president red 
} 4+] ] + ] + + + 
on DV the desire 0 LiKE nis InStl it10n a 
ollege, should add many unrelated things 
to his institution and dissipate its energy. 
hu j } } 
It is human, it is inevitable, perhaps, tha 
1 publie officer, elected by popular vote 
desiring to continue in office, will keep his 


election and his action will be 
by that fact. I that the 
ussions in this meeting will in no ways 


that the 


eye on the 
influenced trust 
dise 
be influenced by similar facts; 
only considerations entering into any dis 
of the normal 


eussion wil] be the welfare 


schools of 


the state, and that every ques- 
tion will be considered on its own merits. 


It is in this spirit that I want to state to 
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} ] Or ] ‘ . , . , 
you irank'y, evell critically, Viat revara years Ol a ( eV ‘ ill 
is the principal problems before the nor S ls lous ot then t 
mals ‘hools of the state as educational in to train teachers, would i $ 1 


stitutions, and particularly in the hght of — this opportunity f Irpos \ 


resent educational situation in the nle ist 


rt in frankly facing them and solving 
I might praise you for the excel Be; { aut . 


t work tha you are now dol i”, Dut t i ‘ ( Te 


] ; 
} that iS peopl wit! a protessiona ! i ’ 
! 
science ou are more inxious to lll s . = I 
e what you al! doing rathe1 I t , 


resent service, so. W ithout re ado ] ‘ 
address myself immediately to the prob This first | 
s of the papel . : 
$s: 3 ! ’ s taught ! 
VHAT IS A NORMAL SCHOO! ; = 
S ’ is 
system is: Is the normal scl : eno +] : 
yrmal school The law creating tl 0 t) < 
< ) SAVS . . ‘ ly 
T+ « 1 he the ex 1IS1Vé purpos t th 1 i | ‘ I 
+ ols to train l school teachers tt 1 S l 
Without amending this statement o ed In stu nother Wi shou 
purpose, the 1913 Legislature authorized . ramit, unless H10 
normal schools to give the first tw tr, student » are a ne I I ot 
rs of college work n this language l l | I { 
T board of normal school reg s may x ‘ a 
rse 0 ruction any normal scho " 0 S unt t 
that any course, the admission to which is based the norma OIS al to tra hers 
graduation from an accredited high schoo Somet s the o 3 st | 
yr its equivalent may inelude the substantia actual edu n; , tor 
juivaient of the instruction give the i 
two years of a college course. Such course of | 
struction shall not be extended further than tl ’ ™ 
substantia] equivalent of the instruction given , iS qu l 
the first two years of such college course without Scho Lut ties c 
the consent of the legislatur sleep nights wl 
It IS possible LO interpret th S iaw 1n tines nha sure ly 
accordance with the legally expressed pur purstun alse idols tro 
pose of the normal schools. It is of course the normal school idea 
necessary in the training of high-schoo \ ir conscious! 
teachers that the professional course Oo} ormal schools « this probie vould 


hieh-school teacher shall include at leas to ft immed ‘ msider ' 


the substantial equivalent of the 








this one and growing out of it, namely: 

l. To seeure ore students in normal 
schools who are intending and preparing 
tO Te i 

2 0 . re trained as 
teachers ( schools the social 
eonselel | sti late then to 
use 1 r ability for the social good 

} | _ that more those Wno ac 
tually do desire to teach, and do teach, 


of W isi ONnSIN,. 


In other words, these objectives oft nor 
mal school administrations may be briefly 
stated is follows 

1. To seeure inereased enrollment. of 


normal school students. 


yA To see that crraduates of 


more oT the 


the norn al schools teach 


> To See that oT those who teach nore 


shall teach in Wisconsin, 


} 
prop 


of these subordinate ] 


afield, 


this evening. 


A discussion 


lems would lead IS and IS 


not our Sspecia 


IS THERI A SYSTEM OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN 
WISCONSIN 


+ 


ond main problem is similar to 


ated to it. 


The se 


the first. closely re and may be 


similarly worded It is: Is the normal 


school System a svstem of schools or nas 


wild? Or, putting it 


Have the 


their own 


individualism run 


in a more protessional Way 


normal schools been students of 


1 


problems Is there any available formu 


lation of their experience running over a 
the 
the se] 


number of years as to fundamental 


edueational practises ot iN0ls ? Is 


there any agreement as to what shall enter 
into the training of a high-school teacher? 
A rural school teacher? A primary teacher 
Are the agreements specific enough to be 
embodied in the school program, but more 
particularly, in actual psychologically or 
there 


ganized courses of study? Is any 


agreement as to the ‘teaching load’’ 
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vorked out fri i areful study of the 
situatior And so ft ther nterna 
pedagogical problems of the normal school 
ay be Consider d | ( (ener | robles 
may be stated thus: The } i] school is 
i professionals lucation. Its 
icuity 1S pres ibly » of « , 
tional experts Have they rought to bear 
pon the r own pore ( s tThnerr ow? eX 
pertness ? Do the ( \ ther | 
ministration and teaching the est edu 
tional pract se of the ountrs And in so 
lar as ther s sensus yfessiona 
indement on these profess aii : 
ot the norma School Ts They MW “| 
throughout the normal school in its pro 
fessional practis Or does each s 
prettv much what it wishes 
WHAT SERVICE SHALL THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
RENDER WITHIN ITS SPHERE OI 
INFLUENCI 
There is a third main proble vhich 1s 
how develop ng in the nor al schoo] SVS 
tem of this state, for which there is special 
need of coordinated effort There is spe 
al need for faeing frank the roble 
and not permitting it t row up and 
facing it after it is full grown That is 


I 


t} e problem oft the e> 


widest sens« 


extent and what shall be t haracter 0 
the service a normal schoo] should render 
to the publie schools within a reasonable 


radius of the institution in the way of 


visitations, institutes. Saturday meetings 


! 


and lectures? Or, phrasing the question a 


little differently: Are the normal schools a 
factor in improving the standards of teach 
ing in the rural schools, particularly in the 
the 


territory tributory to them, through 


various instrumentalities of an extension 


service? Or, wording the question in an 


S -hools 


other way: What are the normal 








doing to make their plant a center from 
vhich 


radiates educational stimulus? Is 


the eenter of the edueational activities of 


Are conventions held at the 
the 


its territory ? 
schoo] Do inst tutes meet 


hold 
In other words, 


, . 
teachers 


there? Do county superintendents 


their eonventions there? 
do the edueational forces look to the nor- 
schools for professional guidance and 
Do the 


responsibility 


mal 


norma! schools, as 


Inspiration 


sume for educational 


any 


columns in the country newspapers in the 


vicinity of the normal school, thus making 
the country newspapers a means of exten 


sion service? Is the normal school meet 


ing its opportunities to serve its public 


se} ool community $ 


WHAT IS A MODEL SCHOOL FOR? 
The problem of the relation of theory 
and practise in teacher training may be 


| 


set out as the fourth main problem of th 
This is the problem of all 
The 


both during the training period is essen 


normal school. 


professional training. necessity for 


ial—and it may be added during all the 
the 


Theory without practise is empty; 


? 


years of teachers’ professional life. 
practise 
without theory is blind. The great prob 
lem is to coordinate these so that practise 
corrects theory, and theory cuides prac 


tise. Professor Dewey Says: 


The problem, it seems to me, is how to get some 
definite working coordination and correlation be 
tween the theoretical instruction and the field work 
for merely having both of them does not insure 
their rea] interaction. 

All professional training has learned or 
is slowly learning that practise must be 
the 
char 


supervised. One pressing problem in 
this the 


acter and extent of the practise teaching. 


normal schools of state is 
A closely related question is, where shall 


That of 


course, raises the fundamental question of 


the practise teaching be done? 
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The n ode ] or 


‘ 


training sen 


mode] school for? To re] ePvVe local tax 


pavers of the cost of one of the schools? | 
It to serve exclusively as a place of ol 

Vatiol It is to be the place where the 
trained? This 


to be actually 


rg sstion: Are student 


suggests a further que 


teachers to be given their so-called prac 
tise teaching under the actual conditions 
of the public schoo! or in the incubated 
conditions of a pr se school? With the 
inevitable increase in the size of normal 
schools, if practise t ne is to be given 


in training schools, 


be provided, or perhaps 


now can 
Shall the state 
take over the administration of the public 

Mil 


atistactory way 


schools in normal school ecities?’’ 


waukee has pointed out a 

of meeting this problem 

ARE NORMAL SCHOOLS EDUCATIONAI 
LEADERS ? 

Let introduce 


bluntly by a 


me the hithn promem 
Are the normal 


schools looked up to as edueati 


q iestion 


_ 1 
mali podies 


Do you yourselves take seriously your 
opportunity—I had almost said duty, of 
educational leadership for the publi 


schools? normal Ss h ols 


For example, are 


ni hieh 
opinion W 


he Iping to create the publie 


will make possible the reorganization of 
rural schools on the basis of an electiv 
( in Supe! et Wi ! ‘ 

yn s qua nor f prog 

intry schools 

Are the normal schools taking any 
leadership in the movement for full-t 


schools? Are the normal schools furn hy 


ing any leadership in the movement for 


city school district organization practically 


free on its side from the common 


taxing 
eouneil? Are the normal schools meeting 


their opportunities in informing and mold 


sentiment in favor of 


ing public hetter 


trained teachers. hetter Sanitation, better 
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ions S 1 ering Line normat 
| teacher t se gods. If a 
moar of re ents ? Staite Board ot Edu 
cation, representing the educational svs 
tem oO the State, can go D fore the Lit 1s 
le , ‘ + } +} } ‘ " 
iaALre and State to them witnout equlvor i 
tion the importance o t training ol 


teachers and they hear that our institu 


tions are wholeheartedly ana ‘completely 
devoting then selves To th S exclusive fune 
the possibility of getting 


the 


monev Wii 


ee very uch simpler and response 


‘ vel much more hearty thar 
would in a system that is striving ifter 
mixed edueational ends 
In a period of ‘ial and industrial u 


influences in 


when the stabilizing 


rest, 


mediately ahead of us in the next genera 


tion must come from the public schools, 


‘ailure to provide adequately for the 


proper kind of teaching is a social derelie 


other. hbeeause we ar 


tion 


hevond 


any 
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one hundred nt. ¢ r effort 
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Y The hundred pe nt rmal school 
| inspire in the legislature a confiden 
“ ! ! ae VY Vp l 
as not b ible to inspire The first 
econaditior therefore, for nereasing the 
salaries of normal-school teachers, is for 
the normal schoo!s to set the r own houst 
. —_ . : 
in order The normal school ust stick 


There are signs of a splendid 


awakening 


normal-school Perhaps 


Svstem. 


most notable 


among these signs is this very 


vathering. So heartily am I in accord 
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Norma] Sehool Teachers’ Association fo! to the great netion the norma! school 
ist such a ( ng as this Committees i 1 IS Sensit to its o tur th 
n the meant should be working out tl rreatest or schoo 
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eached such a plane it schools in m; \ We 
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There is unfortunately a general not / S 
that responsibility for in provement 0 t 
dueational institutions rests primari v on } 
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officers. Unquestionably large respons Isa 
ity does rest there, but there is non: ' —" ' , 
‘ ( f | 
less a very definite responsibility upon th hes 
teachers in educational! institutions The \ P 
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under new conditions. In the first place, there 
has been no qualifying examination. The com- 
petition has been open, limited only by the 
fact that, in any given state, no one institution 
could be represented in the competition by 
more than a small number of candidates, pro 
portioned to the total enrolment of students 
‘n the institution. Im the second place, selec- 
on committees have been composed of old 
Rhodes scholars, acting under a chairman not 
himself a Rhodes scholar. It is hoped by de- 
grees to extend this principle elsewhere, to the 
extent at least of securing representation of 
Rhodes scholars on all electing committees. 
In the course of the year 1920, scholars will be 
elected to represent the years 1920 and 1921, 
the former coming into residence in January, 
1921, the latter in October, 1921. Revised cir 
culars giving information in reference to the 
award of the scholarships will be issued 
shortly. In the United States application may 
be made to Professor Frank Aydelotte, Massa- 
Jhusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 


Mass. 


Tue University of Missouri has been pre 
sented by the Missouri Knights of Columbus 
with a students’ clubhouse, at a cost of about 
#250,000. The building contains fifty bed- 
rooms, capable of accommodating 100 young 
men. It eontains lounge, music and billiard 
rooms and an amphitheater holding 1,000 
persons and fitted up for motion picture 
shows, theatricals, balls and banquets. Stu 
dent boarders pay their way, the cost being 


between $11 and $12 a week. 


THE corporation of Yale University having 
requested Dr. Fred T. Murphy to make a sur 
vey and report as to the school of medicine 
and Dr. Murphy having presented his views 
and recommendations, the committee on edu 
cational poliey unanimously recommended the 
following minutes which were adopted by the 
corporation : 

1. That there is a clear and definite opportunity 
and obligation of the university to medical educa 
tion, 

® That the Yale School of Medicine has a valu- 
able nucleus of men and material and sound tra 
ditions, which richly justify the development of 





an institution for medical education of the highest 
type 

3. That the corporation aceept as a policy the 
development of a medical school of the highest 
type to include the pre-clinical and clinical years of 
instruction upon such principles of medical educa 
tion as may be approved by the corporation, after 
conference with the medical faculty 

4. That every effort be made to obtain at the 
earliest possible date the necessary fund with 
which to expand and develop the buildings, the 
equipment, the instruction, and the research, and 
the service, in accordance with the best ideals of 
modern medical education—as an essential unit of 


our university plan for development 


IT is proposed to erect an industrial univer 
sity to cost $5,000,000 in Shanghai The idea 
was suggested by Professor C. W. Woodworth, 
of the University of California, at one time 
a lecturer at Nanking University. It is in 
tended to conduct the university on American 
lines, with equipment and instructors from the 
United States. A novel feature of the pro 
posed university will be the incorporation in it 
of a complete cotton mill, which will employ 
its students and requires them to perform pro 
ductive toil as well as school work. Three lead 
ing Chinese of Shanghai have gone to th 
United States to visit schools and obtain ideas 
for the establishment of the university 

Propesson JAMES Friemina Hosic, of the 
Chicago Normal College, on January 16 and 
17. gave a series of educational addresses i 
Duluth, Minnesota, under the auspices of the 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Club, At a 
Friday noon luncheon for principals he spoke 
on “The Supervision of Teaching”; at an 
open meeting on Friday evening, largely at 
tended by citizens, on “* The Making of Amer 
‘cans: and on Saturday morning to th 
teachers of the city on * The Democratizatl 


of Edueational Method ’ 


Tue annual meeting of the America Asso 
ciation of University Professors was held 
Cleveland December 27 and 29 in connection 
with the meeting of the American Historical 
Association. A report of particular interest 
and importance was presented by the special 


committee on The Place and Ful etlion ¢ f Fae 
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and re ler etfect t Dest I tea 
ne. as — student’s effort t studs 

, 
| effect of ; : wc . | funet 
; 

r if \ eve t irry gy er i qaistur 
fil ‘ I trie same I} se extraord 
I y happe ngs ca ifford ixatior \ t 
- id breal yup the mental sett » fae thy 

| + + + + 
regular Work i s t ex YY hreaks 
ul ment d motor set 

) — , ¢ 

Be 1us¢ t 4a Ta r S i1Té Ss ] 
easily comput d, it rta 5 er Ted 

’ 

Phe ctu waste edu t returns 
every individual pup 3 vel eat nd 
it is mu ed | th un r of 
the sc! the total percentage f ioss < m 
press vi 

9 The second count the debit s P 
economic It s le — mi rtant than the psv 
4 ric al unt rit! rug t may b more 1? 
pressive becaus t i ty represt ted n 


students da ery n | synual budget 
t! treasury expens for e working day 
might be figured at four hu lred dollars 
which pract y goes for nothing on a specia 
hol day A verv moderate average dailv ex 
pense per student would be two and half 
dollars, or one thousand dollars for ( 


iside from the 


id a half per day So 


succeeding days, ther 


loss in efficiency of the 

is a cost chargeable for the one day amount 
ing to two thousand four hundred dollars 
Possibly the eeasion may be worth it But 
it is well at least to take into account all the 


considerations involved. For there are already 
in the economy of youth, when 


they 


) 
too many ie 


days are W are at some 


later periods in 
MvutTcu 


JAMES 


WILLIAM 


Ripon, WIs 
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READING—A FACTO! IN 
ABILITY 


EXTENSIVE 
DEVELOPING READING 


| s study s undertake t determ 
t read It l : ieemed Wor! 
ween gene ‘ rence 1 {1 1 
ng and between genet elligen d « 


uf {’ 
rried Nove y 
roughout nis a S . pils 
om “A he ealled e ¢ ‘ e re lers 
e who read but little and regu 
be re erred is the 1 ead 


3 Crrayv test ke puy 3s questioned 
th regard to his interest eading Abou 
t the pupils stated that I read f 
more books a week, the rest « ssed that 
thev did no rea except t required 0 
sO} ssignments The grou ens 
readers made a score of 47 h equa 
June s dard score The gr 
ler de a score o1 9.4 
This fourth grade 3 30. «give 
Monroe silent reading tes \ n 
te ve readers s ed 1 rked supe t 
er the non-re de s WV } i e se 7¢ 
gainst 54 nd a cor rene! n score Tee 
pared with 5.4 f the readers 
The results of the tests give { he Tourth 
yrade pupils led to further estigation. It 
vas fu realized tha e grade did not pi 
vide a sufficient number of cases to justify a 


Moreover, one might e% 


superiority nsive readers 


1 oral and silent reading could be attributed 


group intelligence rather than to 


extensive reading. The pupils in three sev 


with the 
Monro 


tested 


and the 


grades therefore, 


enth 


Otis group intelligence tests 


silent reading tests 
On the basis of total scores made in the 
Otis tests the pupils of the seventh grades 
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ranged in general intelligence from 40 to 148, 
with the median 91. The median score of the 


non-readers was 90. Considering the wide 


range in scores, one is justified in saying that 
equal in general 


the groups are practically 


intelligence. There was a marked difference, 
rate the 
133, 


The extensive readers were 


however, in the reading scores. In 


extensive readers made a seore of the 


non-readers, 107. 
excellent in making a 


also comprehension, 


seore of 23.5 which is above the June stand 
ard; the non-readers made a score of only 17.1. 


Teachers have at all times urged their 
pupils to read extensively for the purpose of 
broadening and enriching their experience. 
The foregoing study gives a new purpose in 
wide reading for it seems quite apparent that 
excellency in oral and silent reading depends 
in no small measure on the reading of many 
books. 

A study of the correlations between the 


general intelligence of these seventh grade 
pupils and their reading scores sheds some 
efficiency of instruction. A 
positive correlation was found, of course, in 
The coefficient for in- 


telligence and rate of reading was .38: the 


light on the 


each case. Pearson 
coefficient for intelligence and comprehension 
was .48. 
had 
had rate of reading. 
hension is more dependent than rate on gen- 
On the other hand, it has 


It would seem that comprehension 


been taught with greater success than 


It may be that compre- 


eral intelligence. 
been found by investigation, notably in the 
high rate and good 
If this is ac- 


Cleveland Survey, that 
quality are commonly related. 
cepted as a principle, then the extent to which 
the above mentioned coefficients of correlation 
approach each other will be another measure 
of the efficiency of reading instruction. 

It is only too true that in all fields of in- 
fail to 


ability of our pupils. 


struction we eall out the potential 
It is equally true that 
we can count ourselves efficient only to the 
extent that we do test each pupil’s capacity 
for work. With the perfection of group in- 
telligence tests we shall be more nearly able 
to measure the efficiency of our teaching 
the intelligence of 


The correlation between 
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our pupils and the results we are able to get 
} 


will be the index of our efficiency 
C. W. Hunt 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Lock HAVEN, PA 
THE THREE-TERM VERSUS THE TWO 


SEMESTER PLAN IN THE SUMMER 
SESSION 

conducted two 
1918, and 
determine the 
and the 


THE writer has recently 
questionnaires, one in 
1919, to 


thres 


December, 


one in December, 


trend as to the use of the term 


two-semester plans for the regular college 


year, and also the trend in the use of the 


summer session. This was done to assist the 


faculty of the University of Oregon it deter 


mining whether to continue the three-term 


plan adopted during the war, or to revert to 


results seem to 


the two-semester plan. The 
be of 


giving them wide publicity. 


sufficient general interest to warrant 


from 


} 
iarger 


Replies have been received recently 


state universities and 


thirty-four 
somewhat larger 


The 


independent universities—a 


number replied one year ago. results 


are as follows: 

&E Whereas, one year ago about two thirds 
of the institutions were using the three-term 
plan, at present, the division is nearly equa 
During the year a_ half-dozen eastern and 
reverted to 
them before 


universities nearly al] 


middlewestern universities have 


the two-semester system used by 


the war. Pacifie coast 


use the three-term plan, eastern universities 


in the main the two-semester plan, while 


central and southern universities divide on 


the question. 


2. All but one of the thirty-four institu 


tions have summer sessions thirteen for six 
weeks, four for eight weeks, three for ten 
weeks, four for eleven weeks, and nine for 
twelve weeks. This shows about an equal 


division between the long and the short 
summer session. The larger universities in 
cline toward the long summer session. The 
long summer session is usually divided into 


two parts; the attendance in the second part 
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eXist or ( ( s wy { inster the rit l = T 
es t ‘ day tinuati scl s . il chedu ve! 1 
bod | s ' ds of the gov- cons pre 
‘ B ag ssue should be t enda ( 
dete @ clement. The sickness ; subs the Teachers’ ( 
Tt reiy turns tl “i 1 I 
em f se nadat educa which ¢ diseour ‘ ‘ 
! re I ts true s dard f the eacher ( s I f 
‘ niv enthusiast d compete t bu nd I | t 
eC! vr ! ed t them hap} ( this rg l 


wut prices Ss! ld the fa sul e me t ed d ie 
tiallv the s = W be orth 1 ré ‘ propos 


hey ha scert ned the present ive | esident B i 
oe es oft : t masters | nl ea lic ‘ nat 
The fu il prospect must be mac er ucl 
l i bet t« ! t s be re I rene j 1 { ! 


ar The Times Educationa Supplement unnecessary \l t I] 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES mer ecg ages 
OF NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS + oak Se 


| 
. —_ . » . . . t t S08 
Tur Teachers’ Council maintains that . 
' 
f nalienable rig rt any teacher t . 
y 
bute money or to devote as much 
rie = | I ee fT I securing ea 1s 
i ~, » , 
ve ‘ n tavorabt hls pr fess | I } e e , 
res d j protecting those te sts 
urts: provided, how ver, that the ft Ine 
d money thus expended, are expended ! i Pre 7 ; P 
itimate manner. 
. : hee Pr 
Until the present time, as far as we know, rhe | 
. . . . s il 3 itimme 
this right has never been questioned. Ever 
ype ; a he ¢t g - thie « 
when the teaching force was divided on a1 2 
at mit } } 1 
. ‘* , ace a 
issue, the right of each and every faction t , 
" Ss 
Report ot t Teac he s ( in l Boa t . yus ! 


Edueation, the city of New York, on the right of 


whers to form organizations and to raise funds to ; 
, I : B rd of Edueat 
meet legitimate expenses incurred in securing legis 
lative and court action tending to raise the stand : 2 = anes 


ard of the teaching profession to the advantage of 


ie children of the sehools and the community at Board of Estimate nd Apport 


+} 


large this connection tl ! t] 
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ju 
} rol T 
1 
1 cr iis 
{ 
‘ 1 
‘ I ad 
‘ ( 
hiwiore 19 
‘ tin 
‘ . 
‘ att 


i {) ( } ipp 
elem evades and « 
] + 
t ‘ } received the ‘ 
‘ T I’) } = Ve ed | ‘ 
[he other, a state bill, afforded som 
. all members of the teacl staff 
iperintend 3 d director his 
i< ‘ pp ed ny the tl an i 
rie cit if i Ulan! isi\ 
} r 
ed | he eL itu 
e Te hers ( u t the for 
l eircu ‘ a ‘ il ed 
rove t ecessar Tor t! 
ers t ‘ ad t ‘ ec nd i 
| ecur erease of salary and 
ect ner mtere sin the m ter ot tl 
e } 
rT? t thie Cw aia? schedule 
T ct nt nds ren Ve lie 
st ™ f the factors whicl ire now 
x toward the miminent dis ntegratio 
‘ eh ~ mety the teeling of de 


J 


ntire educa ional system of this citys 
e Preside f the Board of Education 
! veve! tl t even In the ease f il 
i! the er is rs there no hecessit 
1 <4 the | irt t teachers He says 
view the fact that ther sa lega y col 
i B rd f Edueat responsible to the 
f this y for tl rover education of tl 
1 of this eity ind also responsible for t 
vision of the teaching force employed by this 
und also in ew of the fact that there s a 


stit iv ( ye r 
5 sn s ich S 
yr a, , > a 4 
‘ 3 i . B 
Eduea 
T ~ ~ 
‘ e S¢ 
T} 1 ~ 
y y Dy 
- Ss ~ t i rs T ‘ 
re WW ? n Y ‘ 
He les | 
e ] = 
It ™ s ft I t Ss expens S ca j 
aa y f+ fact as stated 
t there is a Board I it r rs 
(lo und t Law De + } (‘4 of 
New 1OorK whose ser ~ ire gra us 
I ismMu is rpor ( ins the 
ttorney and counsel f the ( New 
Y orl the mayor, the B l f Alderm«e d 


ene! il | evel ) 

{ e ; 

epre —¢ t the enc 
fances can i ‘ 

I his services 

B are t d l¢ 

hat such services 
he teachers wished t 


ng legislat f 
eati did not ay 
iT +} + the p 


y speaking, tl 
duly authorized 
= 
the offirials ot 
but not tne feacl 
In the matter 


mn 
passage. 
appeals, 
made. We are | 
wi 


} 
arione 


fully realize 


. 4] 
rk than the 


+ 


3u a ins 
} rei 
( 1tidie i 
ip I teachers 
t . sant : 
A t ‘ ~ 
I 3 epres tive 
oT ted If eretfor 


, secure 
if ( ullse Crene! 
poration counsel is the 
uthor representing 
partmen f education, 
siat I e tact must 


ost sight of that the mere preparation 


1 bill does not insure its 
ts must be advaneed and 
ver time d place, must be 
‘tter qualified to perform 
teachers themselves ? They 


ippreciate the necessi 
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es f the case and they alone, therefore, ean 
dd that personal element to an appeal which 

inges it from an abstract statement to the 
presentation of a vital issue. The Teache rs’ 
Council respectfully maintains, therefore, that 

: he inalienable rigi I i eacher, P| 

xroup of teachers, to make a legitimate pet 
- 1 “pp to legis rs ft secure legisl 

in their own interests and in the inter- 

ests of the schools The Couneil also mair 

s that the exercise of this right does not 

nstitute obbying ” in the offensive sense 
which that term is sometimes employed. 

Certain remarks made by the Mayor lead 

Coune to believe that he feels that those 

I bers of the supervising and teaching 

ff who are conducting the present salary 
campaign are not conducting it in a legiti- 
niate manner, He Savs: 

I] have before me a cireular from which it 
ippears that the politicians of the educational sys 
tem are again busy asking the teachers for con 
tributions on the pretext that the money will bé 

essary for ‘‘ preparation of legal papers, court 

es, traveling expenses, postage, printing, cireu 
irizing, campaigning for legislative action and 
it these and many other incidental expenses mean 
it the people who do the work must be provided 
vith funds 

I think it would be well for you President 
Pra to look into this question, ferret out the 
school politicians and make them attend to their 
respective duties for which they are being paid by 
the taxpayers of the city, instead of playing poli 
ties and collecting money from those in whose in 
terest they pretend they are working, wh: as a 
matter of fact, they are only concerned about the 
few higher up in the school systen 

Certain principals and certain high officials spe d 
ttle time performing the duties for which they 
are paid. Some action should be taken by th 
Board of Education to punish insubordination 

The council notes that the cireular in 
question bears the signature of the organiza 
tion that issued it, that the officers of that 
organization are mentioned by name, that 
the purposes for which the fund is being 
collected are fully stated and that the circular 
was openly sent to the teachers. In short, 
the circular itself gives all the information 

q 


the mayor's letter 1 he president t 

Board of Edueati eontains 

t No “ferreting out” is necessar 
Under the circums es such expres 

S j ij ; <a f 
fies / pa and 

sul f ) ! ‘ }? lhe ul 

distinetly imp 1 misappropriat t f 

nd an improper use of scl 

part of certain members I rhe Suyx £ 

and teaching tatf The iv ichers’ ¢ hel 

assumes that the mayor believes he has amplk 

proofs with Vihhict to Tortily his staten = 

otherwise, 1 Is onceivabl hat i mal 


occupying a position of such responsibility 


would have made them 


The 


mayor did hot place 


eounecil sincerely regrets 


this evidence betore the 


proper authorities as an accusation agains 


certain definite individuals, instead of casting 
menmaibe r oft 


over every 


staff who is 


a cloud of suspicion 


the supervising and teaching 


actively engaged in working for the interest 
f the schools by attempting to secure a living 


teachers. 


wage tor the 

The Teachers’ Council challenge he state 
ment that there is no discipline in the edu 
cationa system The teachers ure earnest 


loval and devoted to their work rhis is 
despite the fact that, in view of the 
of living and their meager sa 


dow} with worry 


weighted 


ment. In the opinion of the 


discipline in the 


ceil the 


oft this eitv has never been better tha 


to day. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER AS A 
STUDENT 


COLLEGE 


A STUDY OF EIGHTY-SIX TYPICAL CASES AT THE 


ARTS COLLEGE OF THE MUNICIPAI 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


In all probability every college n the 
United States has its group of students who 
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December 15. It represents a period 
rteen weeks of college ri In s time 
ere have beet I ny re id ustments em 
Some students have el 

( ti i e dt pped par @ sé ‘ 
‘ d | f indertook in Septembel! 

g my tabulations I have used ot 

ul t wo! rie der rry i 
aiu ae tT he secol | 


hich the student 1 reasonabiy hope t 

ege credi t the end the semeste! 

he bulations stude1 vorkers h 
een divided into two classes, 


Entirely self-supporting. With few ex 


~ these are second shift men 
Partly self-supporting. These un ur 
rregular number ; ours vor 


The tigures shown in columns 1, 3 and 5 of 
e tables are taken from the reports to thi 
dean. We estimate three hours of work for 
each hour of college credit received. If then 
firure of column 1, credit hours in college, 


multiplied by three it gives the figure in 


umn 3. This is, theoretically, the amount 
time req ired ror ¢@ illege work The rr ide 
ven in column 5 is the average of all grades 


handed in by instructors 
The figures for columns 2 and 4 wer 
ved thus: Each week has 168 hours. If 


e allow 8 hours each day for sleep and three 


hours fo meals we have a total of 77 hours 
er week. Subtracting this from 168 leaves 91 
hours as the time available for outside work, 
college work and recreation. Subtracting 


from 91 the number of hours of outside work 
d ne each ‘\ ek leave s the hours available for 

llege work and recreation. If we now sub 
tract the figure of column 3 it leaves the 
number of hours available for recreation 
which is set down in column 4. 

Take the case of number 1 on table 1 
Taking 42 hours of work from 91 leaves us 


49 hours per week available for college work 


ind recreation. He is carrying 8 credit hours 
calling for 24 hours of work per week. Sub- 


tracting 24 from 49 leaves 25 hours a week 


tor recreation. 





Students Enti i Secf-sut 
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- = - “ 
& te “ =v § 
i Be ec- 
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t t ; ’ er 

S48 Telepl rat 1 4 
Q 47 ’ eee 
10 4 I t 
11 48 = Inspector ? 

2 42 Labor r + 49 
13 45 Ss! i t 1 4 
148 Fore } { 
15 42 lire f her 7 49 
16 45 Clerk i6 
17 48 Steel worke ) 43 
IS 42 I pector 14 
+ 42 lire finisher } 
zU 40 Laborator d 
2 is Bead | ler f 
2 1S ( tting 1 } ,i4 
2 ts Clerk l 1.3 
24 1 Asst ght 14 
25 rd | tor 1 
26 38 =©Stenographer } 
aed M ISsicl 1% i 
-» 0 Clerk r ~ j 


In our grading system 70 
passing mark. On this basis tl 
of a i = id I > thie ~ 
per id ot the | i 
average grade r the ( 


fact ry rt I the ‘ is 

) thes Tlie t gl ire 
already be th us ( r 
mainder is larg made up 
other ce eres vere ft d 
hecanse « C ms, | 


this type have been eliminated 
other causes dur y the progress 
Only the survivors are considers 


tion 
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t L p it s ent t 
b grad é 1 of a 
mu ‘ a a e tT 
aie n. A 
I t ] a 
ua U) ‘ I pian 
! t ( to « ble the do the 
| I eae VOrK l it the 
nece ¥y tor utside rt Thus ( 
gain the idvantages I the socla side I 
( ere Te t! the mus I \ dis 
pense hout missing the salutary discipline 
of the ct f ad Ki! KS 

The rta il ys uden ~ ~ type 
has been rather ri Of 36 students wl 
have vithdrawn fr ( egre 14 have beer 
REY nd anil me! 

On the record made thus far we feel justi 
fied in cont ling this opportuni to secure 
an educatior 

eeveral of rie qadividu cast re nterest 
ing No $ 1s ass int rt superinte lent 

f a rf rubber compat He is 
a mature 1 eapable of planning his work 
so as t get the gre ( rivantage out of the 
twert Ir hou e d He has the 
yx ver! ol ( nse 1s ( ulTlhg knowledge 
The attitude of this compa toward the plan 
s shown by the fact that they encouraged him 
to come to ¢ ege and aided him in choosing 


lieve that his value will be gre 


} 
“aay a 


, 
im ne s 


test advantage 
valuable 
of 
be- 


ners ased 


most 
its Chey 


atly 


if he takes the work leading to a degree of 
B.S. Such is his purpose 

No. 26 s successfully carrying the 
greatest nun ber f hours of school work of 
any one of t) group, is a senior. He left 
college in 1917 to ¢ st and saw service on 


the continent He has 
and hard-working student 


| probabls 


gleam of the 


always bee I 


AND 
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25 Dr I 
Clerk 

I ( rk re 
Clerk rugs 

20 Draughts 

~~ { rk 

<5 (Clerk ! rt 

a W KS I tor 
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20 Sorting i 

l Ph ests 

15 Sorting 1 

15 B " ssis 

16 Chem issist t 

lt B KKeeper 

l Clerk store 

24 Clerki Bld. & Ls \ 

24 ‘a k 4105 

+ ( rK 1 eat iar Ke 


of wireless appar 
mer. Pfahl. Mfg. C¢ 
8 Clerk for railroad 

~ Clerk in bank 

20 Musician 

20 Clerk in drug store 

30 Usher in theater 

12. Clerk for railroad 

15 Doorman in theater 

20 Works in factory 

7 Clerk 

24 Postal clerk 

30 Stock salesman 

24 Clerk in factory 

12 Mail carrier 

18 Draughtsmar 

20 Clerk in bank 


22 Abstractor 


35 Reading law 

20 Draughtsman 

12 Clerk at city market 
27 Clerk in clothing store 


20 Clerk in clothing store 
helper 


Garage hel; 
Stock salesmar 


“I-17 <7 & 
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45 
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o 
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ble ne expects tT ie é | mie T nat thie I | | | 
not require so mu¢ f his time ‘ is f ed by 
en V-se cases pres ted ire by I the exp ( der elt 
- e students wl ire doing a Phe 1p I ‘ lus 
ila int f outside rk These the ¢ i é ‘ ; 
es were chosen haphazard and are cer r during eg irs 
represe tive of the class The class r} : tl f | I be 
sie ia I eans as satisfactory as 28 high as vroup 1. O caine 
the students of the other group. The Withd ge 9 be f gr 
ge gl de s barely 70 , ic} ver th ? I] ‘ px ¢ ‘ ; } 
erage f all students for the last hve I the semester wW | by gher 
. grou = 
e following table may help us in arri y Table ITT. sh ‘ ry ar thas. 
he cause stuce | f ( , 
ee] £71 TRO OY) . 
Fresh- Soph Pos 
aces all a| Se ® Gra I 
TABLE I 
ay 0 0 0 0 9 , 
a > Earning Power of Student Workers 
€ > ; é y l y. 
wid °] 6 { 1 0 39 
Hrs f Hr f Hrs f H f 
ae Work Weekly| Work Weekly] Work W k Weekly 
>i ) 6 13 ] ; ~* 
ya | i ‘ per Wage per W age pe V age 7 Wage 
Week Week V eek W eek 
Q)t the tres! ‘ but VY5 per cent ire 24 $12 SS. ( $7 5.0K 24 $12.0 
} . ‘ 
' 9 } , ") 
ge or ab ve Qt the seniors ¥Z per t o ; ‘ | ; 
5 25.Ut J is 2 ~ 4.00 
it Ve the verage The ictua gi des 20) 25.00 { ( j , n 
that the dividual ve ves for seniors l : <4 4 4.0 
f 15 f ’ ’ ] ) = ) 
we ibove while for freshmen they are ¢ 22 On . 0 
} ] j | ] 
the most part, barely above 24 14.4 3.2 ] 
: 45 $ 2 fe | 1.0 . 0) 
The freshmet s entering a new torm yf 15 10.06 6.4 , 97 
F. the Hret time the é tire resp g 24 | 12.00 i7 4 j te 
- 1 k } yy. i 4 é ) 4 4 » ) 
t fo reps t f Ss rk is throw : 
vy r prepara l I wor l rown 42 12 | é 2 50 9 4 | y 
tly on him her ire no. regular 1.00] 42 { 1.00 | 


isfactory standard in the classroom. Lack 48 56.0 
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